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INTRODUCTION TO THE GOSPEL OF LUKE. 
II. The Historical Details of the Gospel. 



By S h a 1 1. e r Mathews." 



Geographical references. — Political allusions. — References to social life with 
especial notice of the house, furniture, food and meals, common occupations, 
•weddings and funerals. — The Pharisees. — Conclusion. 

The Preface to the Gospel, as has already appeared, sets 
forth its author's intentions to write an accurate account of the 
gospel facts. In the course of such a story, a careful author 
would constantly be brought face to face with a great number of 
other and less essential facts which furnished the setting of the 
evangelical narrative. The importance of such historical mate- 
rial is less than that which composes the greatest part of Luke's 
book, but it nevertheless is by no means valueless. If it does not 
add especially to the power of the Gospel, it certainly makes 
that Gospel more vivid and gives us criteria by which we can 
form an estimate as to its historical worth. If we find Luke 
accurate in unessential matters, if we discover his details to be 
in accord with the testimony of other sources, we are the more 
likely to accept as true the story he gives us of the words and 
life of Christ. 

The points at which examination shonld be made are two : 
(i) the common synoptic material used by Luke, and (2) the 
statements peculiar to himself. If accuracy is discovered in the 
historical details of both elements, a strong probability is estab- 
lished that in the more essential statements Luke is also correct. 
A forger would not likely be careful in unimportant matters, 
even if accuracy were possible for him. 

1 . Geographical references. — These are by no means extensive ; 
in fact, as compared with those of Acts, they are singularly 

' Much of the material of this paper was prepared in a seminar conducted by the 
writer. Especial acknowledgment is due Edgar J. Goodspeed and Stephen Stark. 
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wanting. Of the nineteen or twenty cities mentioned by Luke, 
only Sarepta, Emmaus and Nain are unmentioned by the other 
synoptists. The eight countries he mentions are also known to 
Mark or Matthew. This paucity of references as compared with 
that of Acts leads to the belief that Luke's knowledge was lim- 
ited to sources not more extensive than those used by Mark 
and Matthew. The changes Luke makes in the geographical 
allusions in this common synoptic material are few and have 
already been sufficiently examined. 

2. Political allusions} — Luke (2:1) above all the evangelists 
is careful to give a tolerably complete political background to 
the gospel history. Tiberius is emperor, Pontius Pilate gov- 
ernor of Judea, Herod tetrarch of Galilee, Philip, of the north- 
ern mark, Lysanias, of Abilene, and in the infancy section 
Caesar Augustus, Quirinius, and Herod the King are all mentioned. 
So far as is it is possible to verify these references they are evi- 
dently correct except in the cases of Lysanias and Quirinius. In 
the former case the difficulty is by no means serious, and, indeed, 
can hardly be said to exist, since it resolves itself into the question 
as to the possibility of there being two rulers of the same name. 
In the language of Schurer, " Luke is thoroughly correct when 
he assumes that in the fifteenth year of Tiberius there was a Lysa- 
nias tetrarch of Abilene." In the case of the governorship of Qui- 
rinius, the evidence at hand makes a satisfactory solution of Luke's 
statement difficult. Yet it is altogether too much to say that 
Luke is radically wrong. The somewhat obscure meaning of 
the passage as well as the likelihood of Quirinius having been 
procurator in Syria about the time of Christ's birth make dog- 
matism as unsafe on the side of hostile criticism as the difficulties 
of harmonizing the account of Luke with that of other sources 
render it unsafe on the side of friendly. The utmost that either 
party can safely say is that the matter is still under investigation. 

3. References to the social life of Palestine. — These are far more 
numerous and explicit than either the geographical or political 
allusions. No evangelist has made more allusions to Jewish 
customs and institutions. 

1 Compare the article by Arthur Wright in the Thinker, December, 1894. 
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( 1 ) The house. Luke adds little to our knowledge of Jewish 
houses beyond that to be gained from Matthew and Mark. But 
he is careful to follow his sources, and evidently knows in gen- 
eral the character of the buildings in which his Master lived. It 
is easy thus to infer that the house was comparatively small 
(15:8); was low, and reached by a staircase or ladder upon the 
outside (5: 19). Its roof was a public place and with adjoining 
roofs would naturally become a place where news could be widely 
spread (12:3; 17:31). Its walls were soft enough for the thief 
easily to dig his way through them (12:39). ^ ts door was fast- 
ened on the inside, and one who desired to enter knocked for 
admittance (11:7; 13:25). In one case only does Luke seem 
intentionally to have changed a detail furnished him by his sources. 
In 5: 19, as if to make the story more intelligible to gentile read- 
ers, he speaks of the roof as being tiled. 

(2) Furniture. Luke mentions the following utensils and 
articles of furniture: a writing tablet (1:63), a dish (1 1:39), a cup 
(11:39), a water jar (22: 10), a lamp or candle (8:16; 11:33; 
12:35; 15:8), a light-stand (8: 16; 1 1:33), a measure (1 1: 33), 
a money bag (10:4; 22:36), a lunch bag or satchel (9:3; 10:4 ; 
22:36), a bed, or once (8: 16) more properly a bedstead (5:18; 
17:34), the family bed (11:7), a table (16:21; 22:21, 30). 

(3) Food and meals. Luke calls the meals of Palestine by 
the ordinary Greek names, although "lunch" or "breakfast" 
(o(o«7tov) occurs but twice (11:37, and I4 :I2 ) and then once in 
verbal form. He rightly regards either as suitable for entertain- 
ing a guest, and in 14:12 reports Jesus as giving a suggestion as 
to the proper persons to invite. At the "dinner" (8«irvov) at 
least, the guests reclined at the table (7:36) with their feet out- 
ward (7:38), and there were couches of different degrees of honor 
(14:7, 8; 20:46). In the exceedingly vivid account of the feast 
at Simon's house (7:36-50) Luke has also given us those words 
of Christ which mention some of the common civilities observed 
at a dinner. 

The principal articles of food mentioned by Luke are bread, 
apparently made of wheat (13:21), ground by women in a hand- 
mill (17:35), fish (9:13; 10:11; 24:42), eggs (10:12), figs (6:44), 
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honey (24:42), beef (15:23). The beverages mentioned by him 
are the sour wine {posca) of the Roman soldier (23:36), as well 
as that ordinarily drunk by the people at large (1:15; 5:37; 
7:33). "Strong drink" is referred to only in a quotation from 
the Old Testament (1:15), and water is mentioned by him as a 
drink but twice (16:24, and possibly 22:10). He speaks of oil 
only in its medicinal use (10:34). 

The bread, except at Passover, was leavened (13:21), and an 
ordinary baking seems to have consisted of "three measures" 
(13:21). It was probably baked in thin cakes, as it seems to 
have been broken rather than cut (22: 19; 24:30). These cakes 
were probably not large, as three were asked to set before a 
belated guest (10:5). The fish were sometimes, at least, broiled 
(24:42). 

(4) Common occupations. Luke refers explicitly to shep- 
herds (2:8; 15:4; 17:7), swineherds (8:34; 15: 15), ploughmen 
(17:7), fishermen (5:5-7), corn-grinders (17:35), spinning 
(12:27). Laborers were in some cases slaves (14: 17), and in 
others hired (15:17). Their pay was a denarius. Fishermen 
used a dragnet, and seem to have toiled by night (5: 5). Bank- 
ing and trading are referred to in the parable of the pounds. It 
is worth noticing that Luke alone of the synoptists uses no lan- 
guage that implies that Jesus had pursued any trade, and that he 
alone speaks of the support given him by the women among his fol- 
lowers (8: 1-3). In this connection it may be interesting to note 
Luke's sympathy with the poor. This is seen not merely in the 
many parables and sentences preserved by him alone (as 1:46-55; 
2:7, 16; 2:23, 24; 6:24,25; 12:13-33; 14:21; 16:14^.), but 
in significant changes in his form of the matter common to him- 
self and Matthew. (Compare, for instance, 6:20, 21 with Matt. 
5:3, 6; 11:13 with Matt. 7:11; 23:50 with Matt. 27:57). It 
is, perhaps, an outcome of this sympathy that we find him 
thus recording the dependence of Jesus upon others for 
support. 

(5) Weddings and funerals. Luke has little to say about 
weddings, and is dependent upon the common synoptic source. 
The bridegroom was attended by "sons of the bride-chamber" 
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(5: 34) who, it appears, ate and drank and rejoiced as long as the 
bridegroom was with them, and afterwards fasted. 1 A wedding 
feast seems to have been given in connection with the wedding 
(14:8). It is further noteworthy that Luke, quite in accord 
with Jewish custom, regards betrothal as practically equivalent 
to marriage (1:27; 2:5, cf. 3:23). 

He gives more details in regard to funerals. Immediately 
after death a lamentation was taken up by the relatives and 
friends of the deceased, or by those hired for the purpose (8:52). 
The body was wrapped in fine linen and bandaged (24:12 and 
23:53), spices and myrrh being placed between the cloths or 
smeared over the outside (23: 56, cf. 24:1). The body was then 
laid in the tomb. The tomb was sometimes so slightly marked 
that one might walk over it unwittingly (11:44). ^ n other cases 
the entrance, if not the entire tomb, was above the level of the 
ground, and the door was blocked by a great stone that was 
rolled in upon it (24:12). These tombs were sometimes hewn 
in the rock (23:53), and were sometimes open enough to afford 
some shelter (8: 27), and were of considerable size (24:2). Luke 
gives no special account of Judean funerals, but in the story of 
the widow's son at Nain (7:14^.) he gives several hints that 
may be taken as illustrative of Galilean customs. The body 
was carried to the tomb on a bier or, at any rate, an open coffin. 
The mother was accompanied by a large number of the townspeo- 
ple, and from the order of the narrative seems to have preceded the 
bier. As Jesus met the procession as he approached the gate, it 
is evident that the burial-place was outside the city. 

We have here a considerable amount of material by which to 
reconstruct Jewish social life. In almost every particular that he 
thus gives, Luke may be tested by the statements of Josephus 
or some other Jewish source. In none of them is he mistaken, 
and in several instances the exactness of the account is such as 
to render it highly improbable that Luke should not have gained 
his information from an eyewitness. For it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult for a writer who is wholly dependent upon the testimony 
of others accurately to represent such insignificant matters as, for 

1 See Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social Life, p. 48. 
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instance, the order of a funeral procession and the method of 
eating bread, unless his sources are approximately contempo- 
raneous with the events they describe. The question of accuracy 
here becomes one of age. In the light of these details of Luke, 
discovered not merely in the common synoptic material used by 
him, but in that peculiar to himself, we have testimony not merely 
to the faithfulness with which he has fulfilled the promise of his 
preface, but also to the originality of the sources he thus says he 
has employed. It is evident from this as from many another 
fact, that the material of our Gospels is much older than the 
form in which it now is shaped. 

4. The Pharisees. — The word "Pharisee" occurs in Luke 
twenty-eight times. In three cases only, however, is the refer- 
ence to them at once peculiar to Luke and of special value (12:1 ; 
16:14; 18:9-14). Nevertheless, in this as in preceding cases, 
it is interesting to discover the accuracy with which he uses the 
material to be found in the other evangelists. Combining all the 
information given by Luke in regard to this dominant part of the 
Jewish people we get the following result : (a) they were inti- 
mately connected with lawyers and doctors of the law (5:17; 
7:30; 11:45; 14:3) and with the scribes (5:21 ; 5:30; 6:7 ; 11 =53 ; 
15:2), some of whom belonged to their numbers (14:1); (b) 
they were scattered throughout Palestine (5: 17); (V) were lovers of 
money (16:14); (d) they despised the common people and sin- 
ners (5:30; 7:39; 15:2); (e) they were exceedingly careful to 
obey all ritualistic and legal requirements, fasting twice a week 
(5:33; 18: 12), washing themselves to remove ceremonial defile- 
ment (11:38), and being extremely zealous for Sabbath observ- 
ance (6:2; 6:7; 14:1-3) and tithes (11:42); and yet (/) they 
were hypocrites (12:1; 18:11). It was partly at least the atti- 
tude taken by Jesus as respects several of these matters that 
aroused their hatred of him. Thus his friendship with the 
lowly (5:30; 15:2), his disregard of fasting (15:33) and the 
extreme Sabbath law (6:2, 7), his teaching about wealth (16: 14), 
all are mentioned as especially arousing their enmity. At first 
it would seem as if they received him hospitably (7:36,37; 11: 
37, 38), and even during his Perean ministry they warned him 
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against Herod (13:31), but later they turned against him as they 
had against John (7: 30), and sought his overthrow by any means, 
fair or foul (6: 7, 1 1 ; n: 53, 54). 

Besides these express references to the Pharisees and rabbis, 
Luke gives us instances in which Jesus himself was regarded as 
a rabbi. This is the more remarkable since he has carefully 
edited the word " rabbi " out of his Gospel. These implied refer- 
ences are both in requests made of Jesus by his disciples or others. 
Thus in 1 1 : 1 he is asked to follow the rabbinical custom and 
compose a prayer for his disciples. In 12: 13 he is asked to play 
the part of an arbitrator or umpire. 

The great rivals of the Pharisees, the Sadducees, are mentioned 
by Luke but once (20:27), but in this single instance we have 
recorded one of their most prominent characteristics — their dis- 
belief in a resurrection. 

In addition to these facts, there are a number of incidental 
allusions to various customs of the Jews that Luke could have 
gained only by direct observation or by the careful following of 
reliable sources. Thus the names given in 9:22 ; 20:19; 22:2, 
66 ; 23: 13 and 24:20 to the members of the Sanhedrin are those 
which at first glance might seem not altogether exact, and 
yet they are corroborated by the usage of Josephus. 1 For a 
commentary upon 9:52, 53 no better material can be found than 
in Josephus (Ant. 18: 2:2; 20:6: 1; Wars, 2: 12:3). In the 
reference of the parable in 19: 12 to the journey of the ambitious 
but unpopular and cruel king may there not be an echo of the 
experience of Archelaus ? There seems, also, a coincidence in 
Luke's account of the walk to Emmaus ("on that day," i. e., the 
third after the Passover) with the rabbinical provision that pilgrims 
should stay seven days in Jerusalem after the feast, but might 
go if it were necessary after the third day. In his account of 
Christ's struggle for a right observance of the Sabbath, Luke 
quotes sayings that correctly represent the exceptions to the 
stringent laws against labor (6: 7, 9 ; 13: 15; 14:3, 5). 

It appears, therefore, from a study of Luke's Gospel (1) that 
he has employed ancient sources both written and oral ; (2) that 

1 See Schiirer, Jewish People in Time of fesus Christ, Div. II., Vol. I., p. 177 sq 
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he has used these sources carefully and, to a considerable degree, 
critically. A comparison of his accounts with those of other 
writers will show that so far as we are able to check his state- 
ments they are uniformly true to the circumstances and the 
characteristics of the times in which Jesus is represented as having 
lived. It is not too much to say that a more extended compar- 
ison of these coincidences than the scope of these papers justi- 
fies will but strengthen confidence in this first historian of the 
church. 



